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GERMAN FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIDNEY WHITMAN, F. E. G. S., AND 

PROFESSOR THEODOE MOMMSEN, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

BERLIN. 



[In response to a request of the NORTH AMERICAN KEVIEW, Mr. Sidney 
Whitman, the well-known authority upon German affairs, submitted 
the following questions to Professor TheodorMomm c en, eliciting from 
thefamousbistorian the cogent communication published here with, which Is 
accompanied, in accordance with Professor Mommsen's express desire, 
by Mr. Whitman's letter.— Editor.] 



December 12, 1899. 

Honored Sir: There is no historian living whose judgment 
on great political questions commands such universal respect as 
your own. This is due not only to an amount of erudition which 
even in Germany is unrivalled, but also to the unflinching fearless- 
ness you have ever shown in the formation and upholding of 
your opinions. 

During a long and distinguished life devoted to study, after 
pursuing your researches into the remotest detail in the life of 
nations in byegone ages, you have been able to draw broad con- 
clusions of inestimable value concerning the rise and fall of 
civilization. May I, therefore, venture to appeal to you, on behalf 
of all those who seek enlightenment from a dispassionate source, 
to favor me with your views upon the following pressing ques- 
tions of the hour : 

(1.) What is the feeling of academic Germany toward the 
United States, and what ulterior effect upon the future relations 
between the United States and Germany do you anticipate from 
the colonial expansion of the former'? 

(2.) What is your opinion of the present feeling in Germany 
toward England — more especially in connection with South Af ri- 
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can troubles ? What effect, in a broad, historical sense, is the 
present war, in your estimation, likely to exercise npon the politi- 
cal future of England and the British Empire ? 
With deep respect, 

Your faithful servant, 

Sidney Whitman. 

Professor Theodor Mommsen, Berlin. 

Dear Sir : It is but too true that the relations, or let me say 
the sympathies, between Englishmen and Germans have under- 
gone a great and a sad change in the half-century upon which 
I look back. 

When I was a young man, England appeared to us as the 
asylum of progress, the land of political and intellectual liberty, 
of well-earned prosperity. We thought the English unwritten 
Constitution a model one. We rejoiced when Settembrini and 
Kinkel were able to put their feet on British soil. We sneered 
with Byron, we laughed with Dickens. We did not quite overlook 
the reign of King Cant, the commercial egotism; the officers 
buying their commissions and the privates bought; there was plenty 
of ignorance and illusion in our English feelings ; many a London 
tailor has been admired in Germany as a living lord. But the 
horizon, especially in politics, was very dark in every other corner ; 
we held on to the small blue spot ruling the waves. The general 
feeling in Germany was that Englishmen were happier than Ger- 
mans, and certainly in politics our betters ; and if they were not 
overeourteous, the which we were not blind to, they had some right 
to despise their Continental cousins. 

Now the tables are turned, the illusions have vanished. The 
radical defects of the English system, the trampling on nations 
subjugated and despised, and the prevalence of money interests, 
the leaving of the defense of the country to the billows and to the 
tars, all this has become too evident. We begin to doubt if 
Britain, even Greater Britain, may in the long run be able to cope 
with the great nations of Europe and America. But it is not only 
that judgment has changed; Englishmen themselves have done 
much to change the German feeling. 

Bismarck is a witness you will admit. He writes in a private 
letter, "To the question whether I am Eussian or Western 
European, I have always answered that I am Prussian. Concern- 
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ing foreign countries I have only felt sympathy for England and 
its inhabitants ; and even now I am at times not free from it ; but 
they will not allow us to like them." This is but too true. The 
English have done their best to get hated in Germany, and they 
have been successful. 

No German caring for politics can forget the English meddling 
daring the question of the Elbe Duchies * and the Franco-German 
war. I am not recriminating, but stating a fact. No political 
necessity obliged Great Britain to side with our adversaries. Den- 
mark is regarded as an English dependency, and Paris as the 
summer residence of the rich English. It is easier to forget the 
battles than your diplomacy. 

Our commerce and our industry are increasing. It is not easy 
for the English to bear with equanimity a competitor fifty years 
ago unheard of; we acknowledge also that still in the present time 
England, true to its ancient and honorable traditions, opens to the 
stranger every harbor it obtains. But with the remains of the 
old system is combined a series of petty annoyances which the 
upstart resents. Is it true or not that the old contempt of Ger- 
mans and Germany has been not changed to envy, but coupled 
with it? We are not likely to forget the taunt of "Made in 
Germany." 

If we could forget, every day your public press would remind 
us: it has got to be a public nuisance, like its Parisian sister. Have 
you read the article in your Navy and Army Illustrated, pub- 
lished a fortnight ago, and holding forth — in these days of the 
South African War — about the German mercenaries and their 
military capacity? Regarding German Africa, every day brings 
us treacherous fiction and hateful innuendoes from the London 
papers ; an English notice about a disaster in our African colonies 
has become a byword for a lie. 

I have not the pretension either to lay down the results of our 
Colonial system, which certainly are extremely shadowy and full 
of very loyal, but also very unsolid, fancies ; nor to be spokesman 
for the academic public in Germany, and still less for my country. 
But as far as I know, every German is at heart with the Boers, and 
that not because their cousinship is a little closer than the Eng- 
lish, but partly because the hate against your countrymen has 
reached fearful and, I must add, unjust dimensions; partly be- 

* The conflict between Denmark and the combined forces of Germany and Aus- 
tria concerning the Duchies of Schleswicr and Holstein is here referred to. 
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cause this war is not only, as every war is, a calamity, but also an 
infamy. The repetition of Jameson's Eaid by the English 
Government (I won't say by the English nation) dictated by 
banking and mining speculations, is the revelation of your moral 
and political corruption, and of your military and political weak- 
ness. If there remains still in England some wisdom and some 
patriotism, it would send Mr. Chamberlain to Coventry to 
elaborate there his three-cousin system, and accord to a wronged 
people not only the peace, but the full sovereignty they have a 
right to. This is certainly not business-like, but it would be a 
moral victory, effacing every military defeat. 

Eegarding the relations between the United States of America 
and Germany, certainly we have not forgotten the glorious time 
of the great Frederick and of General Steuben. We do not at all 
look upon the powerful Eepublican Confederation as an appendix 
of the British nation. The millions of Germans who have found 
a German home across the ocean form a link between Americans 
and Germans which is absolutely wanting with the English. There 
is no name more popular in Germany than that of Carl Sehurz, as 
good a German patriot as he is an American one. But as far as I 
can see, the Monroe Doctrine holds good not only in America, but 
also in Europe. I mean to say, that in politics the two parts of the 
world are not intimately connected. This, however, will prob- 
ably be changed by the new state of things created by the breaking 
up of China and the consequences of the Spanish-American war. 
A change of internal American politics, involving a revolution in 
military and naval matters, is imminent. May it bring to the 
States not only greater extension, but also greater force and good 
luck. I am certainly a well-wisher, but as certainly no prophet. 
Yours truly, 

Mommsen. 
Sidney Whitman, Esq. 



